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DEVELOPMENT OF THE KENTUCKY MODEL 
FOR 

MODULARIZED COMPETENCY-BASED 
' VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ... - 



The Curriculum. Development Center and the Bureau of Vocational Education 
have made a serious commitment to the idea that the concepts and practices of ' 
competency-based education can make a significant contribution to the improvement 
of vocational programs in the Commonv;ea 1 th . . One of the, primary efforts in; moving 
toward competency-baSed educat ion (C . B '. E . ) has been to identify a broad mode.1 of. 
C.B.E. that describes the total program, and a spec i f ic mode 1 for an instructional V 
delivery system. This must be done before instructional programs can be constructed 
and instructional mater ial s -developed. The effort to i dent i fy the model s and 
determine the i r imp] eincntat ion has involved the/direct professional work of a group 
of leaders within the C .D..C . and the Bureau, apd the act i ve response of a great 
many educators across the region-. 



The models as presented here are not claimed as being unique, for the several 

elements can be found in somewhat similar forms in other emerging programs around 

the country. Pvather., the mbdels have been derived from a variety of . sources and 

specifically redesigned to be particularly appropriate to the needs of vocational 

education in Kentucky. The model for competency-ba^ed curriculum development and . 

instructional materials production suggests the fpl low! ng character i st ics: 

--Appealing enough in concept and appearance to attract the favorabl e. attent ion 
of teachers -ind. students who may be unfamiliar with C.B.E. and skeptical of 
change . • . 

--Flexible.enough to jjermit development, modification, and refinement as 
; ^ suggested by experience in i ts .impl ementat ion . 

--Simple enough to^tvp produced within severe time .J.imi tat ions and the restraints 
of • not-unl imi tedvfcesources . s ; .*-. ' -r : .- 



MODEL. OF COMPETENCY-BASED .VOCATION A L PROG RAM 

' . The program model is based on several fundamental concepts and assumptions: 

--Occupat ional competence consists ojf ajarge- number of individual skilled 
behaviors , appl ied singly or in combination by the practitioner. 

— These skilled behaviors ., /q'f ^competencies , can be ' i dent i f i ed and can be 
learned. v 

--Vocational educators are capable of devi s ing. programs that will enable 
students to become competent in their occupational skills. 

. . • ' ■ • • \r, r . . . ' 

--Instructors v*\h utilize relatively objective means tq determine when 'the ■ 
\ student, has learned the requisite competencies. . ' . " 1 

The competency-based vocational program as conceived in idealized form consists 
a series of learning experiences in which the student progresses from- his level of * 
skill at the time of entry (whatever that level may be) to final .competence in the 
skills required of his chosen occupation or sub-occupation. (Figure .1) Eaclr 
learning experience (the materials for which are packaged i<i module form) requires 
successful complet ion and instructor-observed competent performance before a new 
experience i S- undertaken . Organization of the learning experiences is based on 
educational logic and on teaching/learning efficiency.. The model at this stage 
-of--i:t,s .development is basically lineal in design, but it does not preclude later 
development to a branching forrn'to str-it individual student needs. , 

* In- the competency J based; program the factor of time is a variable, -whi le K.J 
demonstrated occupational competence is a constant (within, of course, the con-' 
straints of school and program administration). This, is in contrast to' traditional 
education where, broadly speaking, the reverse is true. ; The model admits to the 
fact that there are many ways to learn, including not only the formal learning 
activities of sch' ol ing, but al so learning done in other agencies and in general life 
experience. Thus the . test-out procedures in the program allow the student to provide 
evidence of previously achieved competence. . 

Student, exit from the program may be made at various points, depend ing on the 
educational and occupational goals of the student. When the i clent i f i ed requ i s i te 



competencies for a given. sub-occupation have been acquired the student may leave . 
to, enter gainful employment. At a .later time/ he or she may re-enter the program 
at the appropriate point and then continue to achieve higher level competencies. 
Final pro'gram completion is reached when the student has demonstrated occupational 
'rintr-y- level skill in all of the identified competencies. C) . . 
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THE KENTUCKY MODEL 

COMPONENTS OF THE COMPETENCY- BASED . DEL I VERY SYSTEM' 

The Kentucky Model for competency-based vocational education is conceived 
as a system for. the development and delivery of the instructional program-- 
from identification of incumbent worker tasks, to student occupational compet- 
ence. As. opposed to a collection of discrete* or fragmentary program-support 
materials, in this systemat i c- approach each component supports the others, each 
"is in turn affected in content by the requ i rements ■ of others. All '-of the compon- 
ents are directed toward providing an instructional gestal t in which the teacher 
and student, can work in the process of learning. (Figure 2) 

The -.instruct ional objectives for the Kentucky Model are derived from, the * 
V-TECS Catalog of Objectives. These objectives are directly related to the tasks 
that incumbent workers perform on the job. tn- turn, the criterion-referenced 
measures (or student performances of the task) are drawn directly from the object 
ives. This strong research-based j inear relat ion of Worker function to demonstra 
ted student performance' i s thought to be one of the powers of the Kentucky Model. 

The deve lopme n tal handbook is designed to ass ist curriculum writers develop 
the instructional program .from the objectives.; In the handbook the various 
components of the del i very system are described and^^ei r relationship to'each 
other explained. In particular, instructions and "suggest Ions are given for the 
development of effective student instructional packages (cal led .modules) . The; 
handbook thus provides gu i del i nes f or a unified approach to competency-based 
curriculum materials. 



s 1 • 



Stude nt instructional module s are the core of the del i very system. Developed.' 

and written specifically for student use , t the' modu 1 e presents ^the instructional" 

object ive~ along with the learning' act ivi ties designed to enable" the student to 

.reach that objective, and measures constructed to determine when the objective 

has in fact. been reached. As a vehicle for individualized instruction, the 

module moves the student through a series of 1 earn i ng exper i ences and learned ' 

-i * ... 

.occupational competencies toward final program compl et ion and job entry. 'While., 

'"each module deals with a single competency or a small cluster of related compet- 

encies, the total group ( of modules constitute. a coherent vocational p.rog/am. . 

' ') ( 

Support i ng -i ns t rue t io na 1 - ma ter i a 1 s are used by student and teacher while work- 
ingwithin the mo'du 1 a r i zed program. These materials supporV the instructional ** 
module, provide basic subject matter content, augment and enrich the program, 
provide alternative paths to learning, and utilize varied, stimul i to promote 
learning. Supporting materials may include books, reference material, audio and * 
video tapes, . i 1 lustrations,' pamphlets , si ides and films, laboratory equipment, 



and supplies. Each of these i s^s elect cd'*'"a rid" rncoi'porated i nto' tTfe ""prog'ra^Jspeci f i- 
cally to aid the student in completing the module successful ly, and thus acquiring 
the requisite otcupat i ona 1 ' competence . , ;.. 

.... Q . . . ' • .. 

• The s upport i ng instruc tional facilit ies promote 1 earn i ng through laboratory 

activities and cognitive study. WorkQ'pace and .the appropriate environmental 
conditions are facilities needed for the laboratory experiences involved jn the . 
modules. In addition, the cognitive or knowl edg'c component of the module requires, 
that facilities be made available for student' study. A learning center as one area 
wi thin . th.e cla.ssroofn space, or a separate .1 earning center within the school with 
enouqh facil ities to serve several vocational programs is envisioned. The learn" . , 
ing center will contain not only the supporting instructional materials themselves, 
but the necessary hardware such as slide-tape viewers, tape players, and ca*;re1. 
space. -6- 8 



The pro gram^^fTag ement system is devised' to enable the. teacher to prganize 

■ • W'*t ■ f . • ' 

the pro-gffarn, manage its day-to-day operation, maintain the student records 
"essential to competency-based edycat ion , and aid in efficj^ifi-t program administra- 

tion: because i n r djjv i dua 1 i zed , modu 1 ar i zed , compitency-based educat ion ■«! s not 
* usually a" part of the teachers 1 experiential background, a functional management 
^ system is crucial to the installation and success of the model delivery system. 

Th e, teachers- 1 in s tructional" handbook is used as a .constant 'reference in the 
teachers 1 . efforts to o implement the model program and. promote student learning. 
It includes. a copy of the student instructional modules, a sequential 1 ist of 
* modules for the major occupation and -sub-occupations , a 1 i st i ng q£ hardware and 

software required for each module, final assessment instruments, instructional 
""notes for each of the modules, and details of the pr^ram management system. It 
can also suggest to the teacher alternative student fearn ing experiences , and 
appropriate, affective object ives which the teacher may seek to promote. 

Teacher orienta tion js an integral part of the model, at least in the early 
stages of its installation. All of the components of thfc total del i very. system 
are incorporated in^'the orientation procedures , an<^ ~^ 

include readiags, personal competency-based learning experience, and intensive 
wo rkshops . • - . . 
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THE KENTUCKY MODEL 
•THE INDIVIDUAL STUDY MODULE 



In the Kentucky Model for competency-based vocational education, instruc- 
tion is 'modularized. m A module is a set of learning activities designed- to 

• fact 1 i tate' the student's acquisition and dempnstrat ion of a part icul o c r. occupa- 
tional competence. Organizing the instructional program in modul e .form increases 

• .the possibi 1 i ties for student s.elf-pacing and individualization. It also promotes 

* * ' . ' o 

accurate aim toward spec. i\f ic . competencies and i ncorporates relatively objective 

evaluation of successful performance.-, 

- ■ ■ U , ; ' \ -5- ..... .0. 

The instructional module encompasses the learning of a single identified 
Objective or a smal ) group. of re]a$^d objectives that can be learned effectively 
together. All of the activities outlined in the module are directed toward 
achievement of the stated object i ve , arid progress "toward- subsequent object ives i s 
\ dependent upon the student's demonstration of the objective competence. Basically 
linear in instruct ionol design, there is, however, provision for individualized 
learning activity options and for by-passing the learning activities by students 
who have acqu i red the designated competence through previous experience... ; 

■ ^ ' j ..." ' " "* \ 

The. three domains of 1 earn i ng- 1 are accomodated^' i n this rnodej' of modularized 

;■- ■ . .:■>-. ■ .- - o 

i .instruction. Most of the stated objectives will include a cognitive element and a . 
-fj^fcliornotor element , the balance and importance ,of each element varying with the 

objective. Though it may be unstated in the language of the objective, the cognitive 
• knowledge of f acts , theor i es , t data , and procedures , i s. usual 1 y essential to the 

successful performance of the psychomotor task. Provision for'the student to acquire 



. the^essent ial knowledge and to develop the required degree of ski HI is expl icitly 
des i gned i nto the learning activities of the module^ f ,, \iniy objectives may have either 

*~ .. . ' : ->. . -9- . 
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an intrinsic a* .inipl ied affective element, though in this model the affective 
element will not appear in the module objective statement. Opportunity for 
affective development is possible through special teacher-provided experiences 
and through the manipulation of the learning environment. w 

As in the model of the instructional del i very system, the model for the. 
instructional module consists of a number of components, each supporting and 
contribut fog fo the strength of the whole. Each component i s meant to serve a 
specific purpose and satisfy n part i cul ar /requirement of the competency-based? 
vocational concept.' Because they form a rationally constructed- framework for- 
teaching and learning, a member component cannot be removed or substantially 
mod i f i ed w i t hou t seriously - a-f-f ee-t i -ng— the- st reng t h of "the ""en tl re s"tr u c f u re". The 
individual module is intended to be used as an instructional entity, and not as 
a resource for student activity ideas or .evaluation devices from which the teache 
might draw. ' ; " 

The instructional module is to be put djrectly into the hands of the second- 
ary or post-secondary student, and is meant for his or her personal use. As 
such,* the reading level , the 'psychological approach, the types of learning activi 

♦ties, and the evaluation techniques must be geared to the target stud&nt ..-.Real 

. • * 0 •' ; . o ■ 

.-. n -. ♦ j • 

stuHfcnt needs, motivations, and ab i 1 i t i es t^gke precidence over teaching convi.ence 

•■ ' ' ' - C ' O 

or education traditions. In the paragraphs that follow the part i cu 1 a r comjSonferct s 
of the model module are described. iJ ' 

The ra t i ona 1 e is a brief statement^ to the student of what he is about to • 
*1earn, how this relates to his previous 1 earn i ng ^a>pd to his future learning. It x 
is designed to afford^ some mot i vat ion, for the student and to emphasize the part- 
icular importance" of the competence he is being asked to acquire. 



O. . . ■. • ; . 

The performance objective , or objectives, of the module are taken directly 
from the V-TECS Catalog^of Objectives for the subject occupation, without change. ' q~ 



The performance goals^a^e specified in rigorous detail in advance of learning, 
and the. student is held accountable for attaining a g i ven . level of competency- In ♦ 
performing -the essential tasks of the occupation. •' ... 

The learning act ivi ties are specified by the-module developer and are organ- 
*i zed to enable the student to achieve this module objective. The act i v i t i es~jyi 1 1 
include experiences for acquiring cognitive knowledge and ""understand i ng , and for ^ 
ski lis development . The ac.t ivi ty forms may vb^A'an^^ 

and suitable for the expected student ab'i 1 i t i es and learning styles. The Team- 
ing act i vi t i es , wh'i 1 e pot precluding traditional group .instruct ion '.or teacher-" 
dominated modes of learning, wi 1 1 . be ] argel y sel f - i ns t ruct iojral_ and individual. .. 
The extent and balance of t. .dividual and group learning effort is- dependent on the 
needs and ^instructional problems of the part icuTa.r occupat ional area. * ■ • 

The .learning act i vi ty • options satisfy several aspects^ of competency-based 
education. ,0ne of the basic tenets of individualized instruction is that. there ■ " 
are^any paths to learning, each val id as long'as it 1 eads -j.p^s-ttrdent competence*. 
The opt ional .and alternative activities serve to meet the requirements of students 1 
personal learning styles and identified needs for persona.!, growth jand development. 
They a 1 se^|>rov i de varied stimuli to encourage * 1 ea rn i ng and maintain active interest-. 
The learning activity options may be Included in t t he module by the module developer, 



r""'"\ ■ ^ ^may^e added to the module by t lie classroom instructor, or -may even be "devised byVr - 

••. ■. • " ■ * " • ? . 

0 ':" sVN ?the* studen't himself in his effort to achieve the objective. *• r • J- 

Feedback or knowledge of results i s an jrnp^^ learning, process. 

The Kentucky Model makes provision for, -s-t0l3cnt feedback by i'ntluding sel f Titests; of 
■•• .. V/ knowledge and checkl i sjt.s-f or^perf ormance rating. These progress check's may come 

duri ng or at the! compl et ion of the learning activities. Students who find that they 

1 ^^ed 'more knowledge or a higher^ level of 1 ski.1 1 may recycle through* . one or more of the 
- • . ' . ' ., . . T. 

^ ' learning activities. 13, 

irk: . .;■ * . ' ; " • . ■• 



• Att itudin al experiences related to the performance object ives of thevmodule 
may be either group or individual experiences, and for the most part will be • 
devised by the classroom instructor. Appropriate for such experiences are student 
attitude 'toward ©rk, internal ization of group val ues , personal ity development , 
personal expectations of the occupant ion , and human relations-. 

Final assessment procedures are/particularly crucial to the fulfillment of 



the concept of perf ormance*based educat ion . ^JjiaJLa^-ses-STrrrcnt i n- the Kentucky '* 



Model is based on the Cri ter ion-Referenced Measures of the V-TECS Catalog and 



.■ is therefore considered an objective and a valid measure of task competence; The 
Model procedures also meet the requirements of being rigorous in detail, specifying 
the level of performance and conditions of evaluation, and made public in advanced. 

The student who has a^cjiiired the necessary 'ski 1 1 outside of the modularized 
progiarn may elect to demonstrate his competence by goi ng" through the. final assess- 
ment vv i thout compl et i ng . any o r " a 1.1 _of^tfee— l-eai^Ti^^ct i v iTTes . Any student who i s 
• not completely successful in the .assessment procedures may improve 0 hi s know 1 edge 
and/or skills by re-cycling through some learning activities or selecting learning 
activity options. For all students, fl^) ' acceptable perf ornianc-e* 1 s requ i red. 
before the student .may go on to further learnings in subsequent modules. 
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■ ... -THE KENTUCKY MODEL- 
THE. INSTRUCTIONAL MODULE - SEQUENTIAL DEVELOPMENT 



RATIONALE or PURPOSE 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE (5 ) c 
[from V-TECS CateJog of . Objectives] 
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SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION REACTIONS TO' 
THE LOCAL PRESENTATIONS OF THE 
COMPETENCY-BASED PROGRAM MODEL 



' ■ " ... . ' . " . • i • 

« Following is a condensed summary of the notes; taken by the team recorders 

during the discussion perio'ds of the presentations. The comments and questions 

noted here were selected' as being most worthy of examination as the model for the 

delivery system undergoes revision.. General expressions ofapproval and goodwill, 

and straightforward attitudes of unth i nki ng. oppos i t ion are not; represented because 

they are not particularly helpful in this process. ' 

READING LEVEL O F MODULE . . q 

There was a considerable amount of concern . expressed about, the. reading- .... 
difficulty, of the module itself. Educational jargon and multi -syllable words were 
criticized^ and the general, level of read i ng was thought to be too high. Singled 
ouT~for particular criticism was the statement of objectives, and several suggest- 
ions-were made for' re-v/orcmig^TiYew^^odule developers- were urged to- keep readings 
at the students' level (though" a spec i f i'c gTad%H^eM-^as not -merit ioned) . 

ii. g etting-\stu di:nts to read '.* 

. The problem of. get t i ng' the' students to actua 1.1 y read the module 'and to read 
the materials 1 i Sted i n the Lea rn'i ng. Act i v i t ies section was of great concern .. . 
Statements we re-made that the students "can't read," or "won't read," or "dislike, 
reading." It. appeared.' to the part Icipaftts that modularized instruction required 
a great deal' of reading, and therefore less laboratory activity. Some suggestions; 
were made* to rely more oh oral' instruction- by the teacher, cut- down 'on the reading 
and use drawings, diagrams, and illustrations heavily... 



III. ALTERI1AT I VF. ■ LEARN I NCv "ACT IVITIES : .' 



\ .si. 



. There, seemed to be a feeling that there "s-hould be more opportunity for- 
optional "or alternative learning experiences. -"At Was said that teachers should** 
be given more scope in assigning leaKning activities, and shociJ : c) be allowed to"'., 
insert their own favorite projects. There were few spec i f i c suggest ions off how 
this should be done. ■ - 

IV. FRONT PAGE OF THE MODULE 



.■ Quite a few comments pertained to the .organization of the module's front page.- 
While it was' apparently felt that the page was clear and attractive enough, it was . ,' 

• V ' Q ' 

mentioned a number of times that the order of sections should be- (l) Introduction, 
(2) DH : ectionsY (3) Objectives. * ■* / ' ' '■ 

V- USE IN SECONDARY AMD POST- SECONDARY -PROGRAMS/- 

' A common concern was that cornpetency-bas(fd education in general , and- the 
sample; mQduXe_Jji_ wore more/suited to the post-secondary than the- . 

secondary level. The n£> were some vague doubts as to how the various students 
would accept modularized instruct ion . More particularly the' part icipants were 
very doubtful about the management probl ems involved in secon.da'ry programs, and 
whether the- nodules for secondary students . should be less rigorous in content and - v 
f ina! eva 1 uat i on . © . . . 

V ! . PROGRAM MANAGEM ENT / - / ' " ' ■ : ' / 

• The area of greatest concern was that of program management and administration, 
eat deal of ^d i s cuss ion .centered around what. to do with students who complete the 
•program ea>^' , Carnegie Units, daily attendance, student grades,, space, equipment, ; 
etc. The suppofed^^e^ra load on the teacher* was. decried, especially -.that involved in 

maintaining student records and i n. time-consumi ng evaluations of student performance. 

» • . ( . .» .... 

The various groups brought .up* a number of problems and an* i et i es ; that wi 11 need to.be 

: A : . •■ . • c . -O , % • - . • . • 

dek-lt with in due course^ - s . 




VII. TIME AS AN ELEMENT 

Some confusion existed as to th,e importance of the element of; time in 
cprnpeterfey- based instruction. There was 'some' quest ion as to how much time the 

students should be allowed. in completing, the modules. Another question involving 

v • . ■ " 

time was that vocation^ competencies should not only be evaluated as to whether 

■ \' ■ ' ' .\ ■ • • , 

or not they are performed a tv a satisfactory level of accuracy, but also as to 

whether they are performed at a satisfactory speed. Specified amounts of time 

c\ ■ • ■ • • - 

for practice of skills were also suggested . * 



VIII. AFKECT1VE /-E DUCATION ' - n - . 
Particularly i n ^teacher- education groups,. the question 'of how competency- 
based education proposed to deal wi tlr at t i tudes e;nd va 1 ues was; brought up. Quest- 

.loners seemed to feci tha*t C.B.E. was inadequate in its approach to .. the affective 

domain, and that affective education as it now. existed would be lost in the: shift 

toward individualized and modularized instruct ion There was a notable lack of 

posit ive suggestion as to how at ti tudes ,. val ues , -and appropriate personal ! ty could 

be taught—wi thin the competency-based approach or in traditional* vocational exiuca 

t ion. . . ■ ■ r 

> ... ■ * 

IX. COMPET ENCY-BASED -EDUCATION NOTTUNCT I O HAL 

On several occasions comments were made to the effect that competency-based 
educa t i on was probably a, go©d idea foi* some vocational service areak, but that in 
the speaker 1 s. area it wouldn't work. This opinion .was—voiced by people in somfe 
Industrial Education areas, Home Economics, and in Business and Office Practice. -/ 
It was difficult to ascertain the . spec i f .i c.'obj e.ct ions and doubts of the speakers', 
but it s/eemed that i.n fact no real unsolyabie problems were presented. 



SUHMARY • . 

Thel comments and questions ra i sjed at the group presentations did not cover 
a. great range of concerns. The same items were expressed, in meeting after meeting. 
Much of what negative comments there were, were basically an expression of long-time 

frustrations, feelings of personal threat and anxiety, and general cynicism. There 

•- ■ I 
■I 

was a great deal' of interest, enthusiasm,- and positive feeling that is not. summarized^- 
here because it would not directly affect the revision and refinement of the'mcdel. ' 
There were$ in fact, .'little or no- basic objections to the theory of cornpetcncy-based 
education, and no basic deficiencies were exposed in the model. If a large general-- 
ization.were to be made, it would be that the group rQSponsewas positive, -interested, 
and anticipatory. ■ • 
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THE REVISED INSTRUCTIONAL MODULE 



/V number of revisions and refinements have been mode to the model instructs *\ 

_ t. • • . ■ * 

lonal module as a result of reaction and° i-nput .f rom many- i nd i v i dual s and groups.; 

. • 

This input was the result of the 2k formal presentations made to vocational leaders 

• . • _ - * . <> . 

O V, ■ .' •■" " .. ~ ■ .' 

around the state^from which verbal -discussion and written comments were obtained, 

informal cohversat ions wi th person's interested- in curriculum development, and our 

own re-thinking, While no great deficiencies were discovered in the. model, and n© 

basic changes were suggested* the fol lowing refinements Were among those .made to the 

revised module: . ■ r 

^ --The sentence structure shel vocabulary htive been reviewed and made simpler 
{ CJ where possible, and educational jargon has been largely el iminated^ This 
will also.be carried through to the instruct ion . sheets and supporting / 
mater i a 1 s . ~ \ ' 

' * . . . • ' / \ ■ - . : V ' 

--The front pa<Je .has been reorganised, with the I ntroouct ioa> Direct ions , and 
Objectives being placed in that more logLca.l order.- ,; 

' " ' .. ■ • ' * . ' , ' "O ... 

—The format for the obj ect i vies has been given greater clarity. 

" ■ • •• '•• b . ' \ 

--The Learning .Activities sect-ion. has been. revised to permit optional or 

alternative learning act ivi tics, to be reail i 1 y .added by the instructor***"' 

--The "Final Assessment" has been retitlcd "C'heck-Ou.t Activities" to. be 
understandable to students. , 

* ' ' ■ r * 

• --Typographically*, the . module number has been re-placed for'easy filing-, the 
CD, C. logo added , and type and symbol s have been somewhat refined and 
LLP i f i e d . * 

---Other suggestions, such as instructions to the teacher for alternative^ 
. activities and^-af f ect i ve objectives, will be incorporated in th.c/ ffeacher's 
handbook. ^ , 
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C A S H IN G." C HE C K S 




Many, of" the customers who come to the teller's window 
will' have a check that they wish to cash. Before the 
check can be cashed, it must be" examined by the teller 
to be sure .it is legally acceptable; then "it must.be 
processed and the cash dispensed. When batches of 
checks are presented by the customer, a somewhat more 
complex procedure is required. , In .this module you 
will learn how to cash both .single checks arid batches 
of checks. 



Direct ions 



V ' 




Before you start to work on this module, be sure you 
have completed Module BT-T2, "Using the Adding Machine,' 
and Module BT-15, "Making Out Cash Tickets." 

If you have completed these modules, read the three 
objectives below. , If you feel; th%t you are already c 
able to perform, these tasks, read the test-out 
activities on the back cover. Then either .check with 
your instructor about doing the check-but activities, 



or 



If you feel that you need to .complete .'the 
activities in order to be able to^do the tasks, 
to, p. 2 and go through the Learning Activities in 
order given. 



learning 
turn 
the 
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(1) ; GiveO 9 -'"display of three sample checks; examine * 

each and choose the one that - is acceptable for 
cashing. 

(2) Given a practice teller window prepared for. 
cashing checks and a teller's stamp, cash a : single 
check. All items oh tlffc instructor's checklist 

■ s.hould be performed correctly. ' ■ 0 

(3.) Giveira practice teller window prepared for cashing 
' kJ - checks v a teller's stamp, and an adding machine, 

cash bat c]v o£^c&^^. All items on the "instructor's 
".checklist should be ".performed correctly - \ ■ 
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L o a r n l n a Activities 



C2^ READ Oones arid Laughlin, The Bank Teller: Tasks, and 

, • * Procedures pp. 81-97 

(or) ■ . » 



2 iriZ^ VIEW the slide-tape presentation BT-17, "Cashing Checks," 

in the Learning Center. ' ' ' 

: • (or) • ■■■■■ ■■ „ ; . 



1> f v """\ - C OMPLETE THE PROGRAM in the A.B.A. booklet, Checks , pp. 26- 
i r 97. - ' " " • 

• (or) ' ' : , V '. : . ■ : 



'' K.jf TEST YOUR KNOWL EDGE ' of exami ni ng checks for/ acceptabi 1 i ty 
V • by- taking the ' PROGRESS ■ CHECK given 'in Instruction Sheet I. 



5 ^Wi>. R&D the, Instruction Sheet, PAYING CURRENCY . 



6 [^TA PLAY TH E ROLE of the bank teller in dispensing currency. 

■ \Ask a . fellow student or your instructor to request an 
' . {[ amount of money in specific -denominations. Using, a 

"practice-cash drawer;' go through the. entire transaction 
... - of dispensing, the correct currency. . . v 



(or) 



\Z??::h PRACTICE processing batche s of checks in the learning 

1 aboratory . Get the pra-.ti ce .material s for Module BT-1 7 : 
and use the adding machine to prove your totals. 
[The correct totals are: (1) $278.10 (2) .$1 ,417.63 
• * (3) $911.29] 

o h /f ARRANGE with your instructor to. complete th>is module 'by 

K - J ' going through the Check-Out Activities listed on the 

back cover. .' . • . "P r \ 

'■"K " '- ' " 22 •'' ' ' • . - - . 




, ; Jhis pocket contains the following matenial: ■ 

■ ■ * ■ ■ ■ • !*»■ '' ' 

('1 ) Ins-tnuqtion. Sheet for Learning Activity 4, PROGRESS CHECK. 

(2) Instruction Sheet for Learning Actiivity 5, PAYING CURRENCY . 

(3) Instructor's Checklist- for Check-Out Activities, Module BT-U. 




6 V 



o 



G he c I z -.0 u A cf i v i t i e s 



The statements bel ow ex plain the activities you must be able 
• to complete in order to fiiUsh this module. Go through each 
* . activity <as your instructor uses the .check! ist'E XAMINING AND 
o CASH 1 1 ettEC KSr -to-TBte-y o^^'e^Q^a^e . ' ■ 




2 



3 




Your instructor will provide ^display of three, checks'. 
Examine the face-" and endorsement: of each' check , Place 
arf "X" across the one that \s acceptable for cashing. 

Go to the teller's window; Remove the check from the 
container labeled "Customer and cash the check. 



-Go to the teller's window. .P^mWe" the batch of checks 
from, the container labeled "Customer,'' and cash the . 
thecks . - ' — 



■0 v 
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